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Editorial 

Does  your  meeting  need  a closer  association 
with  other  non-pastoral  meetings  than  now  ex- 
ists? Would  it  help  your  meeting  to  discuss  the 
answers  to  the  Queries  with  Friends  from  other 
meetings?  Could  Friends  from  various  meetings 
discuss  with  profit  problems  concerning  the  meet- 
ing for  worship,  ministry,  pastoral  care,  religious 
education,  or  spiritual  care,  and  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  these  things  throughout  the  So- 
ciety on  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Is  there  some  way  in  which  we  can  use  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends,  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  Association  of  Friends,  the  College 
Park  Association,  and  the  Southern  California 
Friends’  Fellowship  to  serve  these  ends  and  to 
join  our  meetings  into  one  society  on  the  Coast 
without  increasing  the  burden  of  organization? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  the  letter  from 
the  Riverside  Monthly  Meeting.  (Column  2,  page 
1.)  We  have  been  discussing  this  step  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  now  that  the  Riverside  Friends 
have  pointed  up  the  proposal,  the  1946  annual 
meeting  in  August  may  be  the  time  to  act.  At 
the  1945  meeting  in  Seattle,  it  was  felt  that  such 
a move  should  come  from  the  several  meetings 
and  not  from  the  Association  itself.  There  are 
four  months  until  the  annual  meeting  at  Pacific 
Oaks  in  August.  We  will  not  be  able  to  act  then 
unless  each  meeting  has  discussed  the  Riverside 
plan,  made  suggestions,  and  comments,  shared 
them  with  other  Friends,  and  taken  some  action 
as  a meeting  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved. 

It  is  hoped  that  meetings  and  individuals  will 
send  reports  of  discussions  and  thoughts  about 
this  proposal  to  the  Bulletin  soon,  so  that  we  may 
circulate  them  among  Friends. 

There  are  a number  of  things  which  we  are 
doing  together  now  which  might  have  a more 
orderly  relationship  to  the  Society  if  we  had  more 
over-all  unity.  We  have  found  that  we  can  work 
together  well  as  a Service  Committee,  and  yet  if 
that  is  the  only  bond  that  unites  us,  we  tend  to 
think  of  the  Society  as  a whole  as  a service  or- 
ganization rather  than  a religious  society  whose 
principles  and  practices  affect  every  aspect  of  its 
members’  lives.  We  have  a growing  interest  in 
Quaker  Education.  It  is  important  for  Pacific 
Oaks  and  Pacific  Ackworth  Schools  to  be  related 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a whole;  therefore 
they  cannot  be  attached  to  one  meeting  only,  in 
our  present  disconnected  state.  It  is  too  cumber- 
some to  be  related  to  each  of  the  meetings  sepa- 
rately. Should  we  attempt  to  build  up  a new  or- 
ganization of  Friends  built  around  education,  and 
add  to  the  committee  burden  of  our  committee- 
ridden  society?  At  least  in  Southern  California 
we  have  a branch  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 


To  the  Non-Pastoral  Friends' 
Meetings  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Area 

We  recognize  that  there  are  two  types  of 
meetings  for  worship  preferred  by  Friends  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Area,  one  in  which  there  is  a pro- 
gram of  worship  with  pastoral  leadership  or  su- 
pervision, and  the  other  in  which  worship  is 
based  in  and  grows  out  of  silent  waiting,  and  in 
which  every  person  present  is  a potential  min- 
ister. 

Recognizing  these  distinct  differences  in  pref- 
erence and  practice,  but  viewing  them  objectively 
in  the  light  of  their  historical  background,  we 
address  the  non-pastoral  meetings,  of  whicb  we 
are  one  of  about  thirty  in  the  Pacific  area,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  pastoral  meetings  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
area  are,  as  we  recognize,  already  bound  together 
in  rather  close  fellowship  in  their  unified  orga- 
nizations, namely  the  California  Yearly  Meeting 
and  the  Oregon  Yearly  meeting.  These  meetings, 
we  believe,  feel  that  they  already  have  adquate 
organization  to  carry  out  their  special  functions. 

2.  The  non-pastoral  meetings  are  not  so 
joined.  TTey  are  either  independent  units  or  have 
connections  or  affiliations  only  with  some  larger 
organization  in  the  Middle  West  or  East.  In  the 
Friends’  Bulletin  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Friends  for  December  1945,  there  are  thirty 
regular  meetings  for  worship  listed  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  area,  of  which  fifteen  are  organized 
monthly  meetings,  two  are  preparative  meetings, 
three  are  quarterly  meetings,  one  a half-year 
meeting,  and  nine  are  not  yet  organized.  Besides 
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Legislation.  Should  that  be  another  over-all  com- 
mittee? 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  development  of 
new  meetings.  What  group  of  Friends  will  take 
the  responsibility  for  fostering  these  meetings? 
When  they  are  ready  to  become  monthly  meet- 
ings, of  what  will  they  become  a part?  If  one 
meeting,  unrelated  to  its  neighbors,  takes  respon- 
sibility, is  it  intruding  or  forwarding  itself  as  op- 
posed to  other  meetings?  The  meeting  at  Friendff’ 
House  in  Los  Abgeles  might  become  a prepar- 
ative meeting  of  Orange  Grove  and  Villa  Street 
Meetings,  but  that  would  be  cumbersome;  they 
might  become  members  of  the  Fellowship  Coun- 
cil or  the  College  Park  Association,  but  because 
of  distance  that  would  tend  to  be  a mechanical 
rather  than  an  organic  tie. 

It  is  possible  to  act  this  year  so  that  this  meet- 
ing may  become  a monthly  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  through  the  Pacific  Coast  As- 
sociation and  the  Southern  California  Friends’ 
Fellowship.  Shall  we  move  in  this  direction? 
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these  groups  there  are  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area 
many  isolated,  scattered  Friends  preferring  this 
latter  type  of  meeting,  who  are  far  removed  from 
the  groups,  outside  this  area,  with  which  they 
have  membership. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  there  is  a great 
need  for  some  kind  of  unifying  organization  for 
these  groups  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  Association  of  Friends  has  partially 
filled  this  need  since  its  formation  in  1930. 

Our  monthly  meeting  which  is  now  affiliated 
with  the  American  Friends’  Fellowship  Council  in 
Philadelphia  would  suggest  to  the  various  meet- 
ings that  they  carefully  study  and  consider  the 
matter  of  modifying  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
or  forming  some  other  organization  as  a unifying 
group  to  fill  the  need  for  closer  fellowship  be- 
tween monthly  and  other  meetings,  and  also 
between  isolated  and  scattered  individuals  who 
have  no  local  ties  in  the  Pacific  area.  Just  how 
this  is  to  be  done  would  involve  details  that 
should  be  worked  out  in  relation  to  needs  in  this 
area  without  following  too  closely  any  previous 
pattern.  Our  meeting  would  probably  consider 
changing  its  affiliation  to  some  such  organization 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  following  are  to  be  considered  merely  as 
tentative  proposals  of  what  might  be  done,  and 
are  suggested  for  discussion: 

1.  That  as  a beginning  nucleus,  those  meetings 
that  have  very  loose  or  no  ties  with  larger  bodies 
in  the  Middle  West  or  East,  such  as  our  meeting 
in  the  South,  and  certain  meetings  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
propose  a change  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
that  would  allow  them  to  affiliate  or  join  this 
organization  as  meetings.  This  might  be  the  initial 
step  even  if  other  meetings  in  the  area  differently 
situated  were  not  ready. 

2.  The  meetings  which  have  closer  ties  east- 
ward could  either  transfer  their  ties  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  organization  by  request  or  become 
members  of  the  new  organization,  without  sever- 
ing ties  with  the  old.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  dual  membership  which  exists  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings. 

3.  If  certain  of  these  meetings  are  not  ready 
for  such  a move,  they  could  continue  as  at  present, 
some  of  their  members  taking  part  in  the  larger 
organization  as  individual  members  or  as  fra- 
ternal delegates  until  such  time  as  their  meetings 
may  be  ready  to  affiliate.  Interested  members  of 
pastoral  meetings  could  also  participate  as  indi- 
vidual members  or  as  fraternal  delegates. 

4.  Isolated  and  scattered  Friends  and  new 
members,  who  will  have  no  ties  with  existing 
monthly  meetings  in  the  Pacific  Area,  could  join 
as  individuals;  or  a special  monthly  meeting  could 
be  created  to  admit  all  such  persons,  as  was  done 
by  London  Yearly  Meeting  for  Friends  on  the 
Continent. 

5.  Fixed  rules  or  discipline  for  the  larger  or- 
ganization need  not  be  a deterring  influence,  as 
it  could  be  left  to  each  monthly  meeting,  as  the 
operating  unit  in  a largely  decentralized  organi- 


zation, to  continue  with  the  discipline  it  already 
has.  Only  simple  rules  would  seem  to  be  needed 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  organization  which  could 
perhaps  be  guided  by  rules  based  on  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings 
and  London  Yearly  Meeting  modified  or  simpli- 
fied to  meet  Pacific  Coast  needs. 

We  as  a Meeting  feel  the  need,  not  for  a 
highly-centralized  system,  but  for  a minimum  of 
organization  that  could  helpfully  promote  spir- 
itual unity  and  fellowship,  and  while  avoiding 
exclusiveness,  would  foster  the  sense  of  belonging. 

We  believe  that  with  the  pastoral  meetings 
already  fully  organized  in  this  area  there  is  need 
also  for  pulling  together  the  non-pastoral  meet- 
ings. We  believe  that  this  would  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  latter  and  make  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  groups  in  service  work  even  more  ef- 
fective. 

In  considering  some  such  organization  we 
would  plead  for  a view  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
not  as  a sect  or  a fragment,  but  as  a movement  in 
the  Church  Universal  which,  as  Rufus  Jones  has 
recently  pointed  out,  was  the  ideal  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Society. 

We  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Association  in  August,  1946,  in  Pasa- 
dena, California,  a plan  will  be  formulated  for 
closer  unity  among  Friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  wish  to  become  members  of  some  such  or- 
ganization as  has  been  indicated.  We  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  matters  were  discussed 
in  your  Meeting,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
the  sense  of  your  Meeting  would  be  brought  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association. 
It  would  aid  and  encourage  us  if  your  Meeting 
cared  to  send  us  your  comments. 

With  the  approval  and  on  behalf  of  the  Riv- 
erside Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  held  the  24th  of  February,  1946. 

Eubanks  Carsner,  Clerk. 


Ackworfh  Sfudenfs  Go  North 

By  Gertrude  Frey 

From  the  third  to  the  tenth  of  April  the  older 
group  of  Pacific  Ackworth  took  a field  trip  up 
the  Central  Valley.  We  went  from  Whittier  to 
Sacramento. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  Clovin  Federal  Mi- 
grant Camp.  Dewey  Russell,  the  camp  director, 
talked  to  us  about  the  migrant  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  night  we  stayed  at  Three  Rivers, 
where  the  three  forks  of  the  Kaveah  River  join. 
The  main  attraction  there  was  a 16-foot  statue  of 
Paul  Bunyon.  This  had  been  carved  out  of  a giant 
redwood  log  weighing  40  tons.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  statue  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

During  the  day  we  went  up  to  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park.  A few  of  the  most  daring  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Moro  Rock.  We  took  in  the  General 
Sherman  Tree,  and  had  a snow  fight  around  its 
base.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Fresno,  where 
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Excuse  If,  Please! 

Something  was  pushing  our  printers  from  be- 
hind, last  month,  which  caused  them  to  print 
and  deliver  800  copies  of  the  Bulletin  at  our 
door — before  galley  proofs  had  been  read! 

The  BULLETIN  editor  and  staff  smilingly 
(but  firmly)  refuse  to  take  any  responsibility 
for  this  mistake,  but  throw  it  all  back  into  the 
lap  of  the  unhappy  (and  more-than-a-little 
embarrassed)  printer.  Said  gentleman  makes  us 
a small  rebate  in  printing  costs  for  that  issue 
to  cover  errors,  prints  this  apology  free  of  charge 
— and  promises  to  let  us  read  proof  on  succeed- 
ing issues.  From  now  on  it  looks  as  though  WE 
are  going  to  have  to  be  responsible;  never  again 
can  we  expect  to  have  such  a golden  opportxmity 
to  blame  the  poor  printer. 

Already  we  can  feel  the  shoe  pinching  the 
other  foot! 


STUDENTS  GO  NORTH 

Continued  from  page  two 
we  slept  in  the  Friends’  Church. 

On  Fri:‘c'/  we  went  through  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  plant  which  proved  to  be  very  interesting. 
We  stopped  at  George  Burcham’s  place  in  Mo- 
desto during  the  afternoon.  They  have  30  female 
goat  kids  which  were  very  amusing  to  watch. 

At  Tracy  we  stayed  at  the  home  of  Bob  and 
Ruth  Boyd.  Saturday  the  girls  worked  in  the 
garden,  while  the  boys  dug  a ditch  for  a new 
house.  In  the  afternoon  we  helped  plant  trees  and 
paint  equipment  at  a park  the  Boyds  and  their 
neighbors  are  making  on  the  south  side  of  town. 
That  night  there  was  a Mexican  dinner  of  tortillas, 
chili  beans,  and  Spanish  rice.  A folk  dance  fol- 
lowed this.  We  all  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Sunday  we  went  to  Sunday  school  and  the 
older  ones  went  to  meeting.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  to  the  roundhouse,  where  we  learned  a great 
deal  more  about  locomotives  than  we  had  known 
previously. 

The  following  day  we  drove  to  Sacramento. 
In  the  morning  we  stopped  at  Volcano,  a ghost- 
town.  This  used  to  be  a very  busy  place  during 
the  gold  rush.  It  was  very  picturesque.  We  ex- 
plored an  old  graveyard  nearby  and,  noticing  the 
dates  on  the  tombstones,  we  found  the  earliest 
one  was  1850. 

We  got  to  Sacramento  in  the  afternoon.  Un- 
fortunately we  were  too  late  to  get  into  Sutter’s 
Fort,  but  we  looked  around  it.  From  there  we 
went  to  the  Capitol,  where  we  saw  the  Assem- 
bly room  and  the  Senate  room.  Then  we  drove  to 
Stockton  where  we  had  a Chinese  dinner. 

The  next  day  we  had  the  farthest  to  drive — 
350  miles.  We  stopped  only  once,  at  the  Tulare 
County  Park  for  lunch.  That  night  we  stayed 
with  Charles  and  Ivy  Lesh,  who  have  a ranch  a 
few  miles  from  Lancaster.  We  had  a marshallow 
and  wiener  roast  there.  Wednesday  morning  we 
hiked  out  on  the  desert  to  a quartz  mine.  We 
picked  up  six  desert  turtles  of  various  sizes  and 
took  them  with  us.  We  got  home  in  the  after- 
noon. We  had  traveled  about  1,150  miles. 


In  Normandy  With 
Secours  Quaker 

By  Pierre  Oppliger 

The  following  letter  received  from  Mary 
Oppliger  gives  a forwarding  address,  c/o 
Henry  Oppliger,  7 Rue  de  la  Navigation, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  She  writes:  “Dear 
Friends:  I haven’t  got  there  yet,  to  Switzer^ 
land.  But  I'm  on  my  way.  I’m  on  board  the 
S.S.  Brazil  which  sails  in  a few  minutes  for 
Le  Havre.  Pierre  will  meet  me  there.  We’ll 
go  to  Argences,  Normandy — from  which  he 
wrote  the  enclosed  article  — to  visit  the 
friends  he  has  made  there.  Then  we’re 
going  to  a Friends’  Meeting  in  Switzerland, 
Yearly  Meeting,  I think  it  is,  April  20,  at 
Schloss  Huningen.  After  that  we’ll  visit 
Pierre’s  family.  In  the  summer  we’ll  be  at 
the  Macjanet  camp  for  children‘s  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  folder  tells  some 
more  about  it.  We’ll  probably  be  abroad 
about  a year.  There  is  so  much  need  in  Eu- 
rope and  Pierre  can  fit  into  the  work  very 
well.  I only  hope  I may  have  the  grace  to 
be  useful.  Phillip  Wells  suggested  I ask 
Pierre  to  write  a letter  to  the  BULLETIN. 
I’m  enclosing  it.  With  warm  greetings  to 
our  friends  on  the  West  Coast,  whom  we 
hope  to  see  before  too  long! 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Oppliger 


In  your  newspaper  today  you  don’t  find  very 
often  the  word  Normandy.  There  is  not  much 
interest  in  what’s  going  on  here  since  the  war  is 
over  . . . and  won!  Small  groups  of  Friends  are 
still  at  work,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  win  an- 
other kind  of  war:  the  everlasting  battle  against 
hate  and  misery.  God  knows  how  much  needs 
to  be  done  until  our  world  has  come  to  be  one 
family  in  which  love  prevails. 

Here  in  Argences  our  project  is  small.  Our 
little  group  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  large 
number  in  an  army  or  air  force.  Our  field  is  lim- 


*NOTICE:  — Camp  sponsored  by  the  MacJannet 
Committee  for  Aid  to  French  Children,  208  Pleasant 
Street,  Arlington,  Massachusetts.  Camp  located  on 
Lake  Annecy  in  the  French  Alps.  Interested  individ- 
uals are  asked  to:  (1)  Sponsor  a French  orphan  or 
counselor  for  2 months  at  camp — $100.00;  (2)  Put  the 
Committee  in  touch  with  potential  counselors  or 
sponsor  a counselor  for  the  summer — $525.00;  (3)  Send 
camp  clothing,  pajamas,  shoes,  raincoats,  blankets, 
sheets,  tents,  athletic  equipment;  canned  meats,  veg- 
etables, powdered  milk,  cocoa,  dried  vegetables,  fruits, 
soap  by  the  case. 

It  is  hoped  to  send  700,000  undernourished,  Ul-clad. 
homeless  children  to  camps  this  summer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MacJannet  (He  is  assistant  to  the  President  of 
Tufts  College.)  will  direct  the  camps  personnally.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  the  MacJannets  directed  their  Amer- 
ican Schools  and  Camps  in  France.  In  1940  they 
turned  over  their  property  to  A.F.S.C.  to  aid  home- 
less, fatherless  children  in  France. — Ed. 
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ited  to  a small  area,  about  twenty'villages  and 
no  more  than  two  thousand  people. 

Day  after  day  the  same  children  come  to  at- 
tend the  nursery  school.  For  a few  hours  they 
are  away  from  ruins.  They  learn  how  to  keep 
clean,  how  to  sing  and  play  together.  In  our 
dispensary  we  take  care  of  all  kinds  of  sickness — 
impetigo,  gale,  wounds.  French  people  and  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  are  welcome;  they  sit  to- 
gether in  our  waiting  room.  In  each  of  them  we 
try  to  find  that  which  is  eternal. 

Our  vestiare  is  busy;  it  is  not  a small  task  to 
give.  Needs  are  so  great  and  we  don’t  have 
enough.  So  we  must  divide.  Here  we  give  a 
blanket  and  a pair  of  socks,  here  a pullover  and 
a shirt,  and  there  a coat  or  some  underwear.  It 
is  a hard  job  to  say  no  when  you  know  that  an- 
other piece  of  clothing  would  be  so  welcome,  but 
if  we  give  too  much  in  one  family  there  won’t  be 
enough  for  all. 

Then  we  prepare  distributions  for  the  villages. 
A farmer  comes  here  to  get  the  boxes  and,  on  the 
day  set  in  advance,  we  go  to  assist  in  the  distribu- 
tion. It  is  quite  an  event.  Long  before  the  hour, 
the  women  have  been  waiting  in  front  of  the 
school  or  town  hall,  and  one  by  one  they  come 
in  and  get  their  lot.  Generally  I explain  to  them 
why  we  came  to  Normandy  and  the  Friends’  be- 
liefs in  peace  and  harmony  among  men. 

All  these  people  have  suffered  from  the  war. 
Many  have  lost  everything.  It  is  a hard  and  long 
way  to  start  again  from  the  beginning.  Some  are 
still  of  strength  and  courage.  Others  are  very  low 
in  their  spirit;  it  is  too  much,  they  don’t  know 
with  which  end  to  start. 

Young  people  are  in  a difficult  situation.  War 
has  marked  them  with  a scar  for  life.  They  have 
grown  up  in  a period  when  illegality  was  consid- 
ered a moral  duty  and  now  it  is  hard  to  change. 
If  you  can  make  more  money  by  black  market 
than  by  working,  why  work  hard? 

The  German  prisoners  of  war  are  in  the 
poorest  condition.  Nothing  like  the  army  parad- 
ing throughout  Europe  a few  years  ago.  Now  they 
are  in  rags.  Badly  housed.  In  a small  camp  next 
to  us  many  have  to  sleep  in  the  straw  without  a 
blanket,  and  it  is  far  from  warm  during  the  night! 

War  is  over  hut  peace  is  not  here  yet.  Every 
day  we  come  in  contact  with  human  suffering. 
We  feel  deeply  our  task  as  Friends,  trying  to  do 
a little  in  order  to  bring  some  relief  and  some 
hope  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.  It  is  a great  task.  YC^e 
try  to  do  it  in  all  humility,  with  equal  love  for 
everyone. 

Never  before  have  I realized  so  clearly  all  the 
implications  of  our  Friends’  testimony.  Those  of 
us  who  are  out  in  the  front  lines  are  grateful  for 
the  spiritual  and  material  support  from  Friends 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

In  friendship, 
Pierre  Oppliger 

Argences  (Calvados),  France. 


Report  From  Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  World:  Through  the  war  years 
there  was  little  opportunity,  save  in  the  coming 
and  going  of  military  and  naval  forces,  to  experi- 
ence the  fact  that  Honolulu  is  the  Crossroads  of 
the  Pacific.  But  within  recent  months  we  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  once  more  the  meaning  of  our 
geographical  location  in  relation  to  the  East  and 
West.  We  have  recently  had  two  visitors  with 
Friendly  connections,  en  route  to  China  to  work 
with  U.N.R.R.A.  One  was  Evelyn  Whelden  who 
had  been  working  with  the  Foreign  Section  of 
A.F.S.C.  in  Philadelphia.  The  other  was  Kay 
Beach  who,  following  his  release  from  C.P.S. 
Camp,  took  three  months’  training  at  Pendle  Hill. 

Recent  loss  of  members  and  attenders:  jWithin 
the  past  few  months  we  have  lost  to  the  Mainland 
about  half  of  our  responsible  members  and  work- 
ers, and  nearly  all  of  the  service  men  connected 
with  the  Meeting  have  returned  home  or  gone 
elsewhere.  Correspondence  with  a goodly  number 
of  these  concerned  members  and  attenders  keeps 
alive  our  wide-flung  fellowship.  We  trust  that 
some  of  those  with  whom  we  have  shared  life  will 
return  for  permanent  residence  in  Honolulu. 

Cooperation  with  the  Honohdu  Council  of 
Churches  in  clothing  relief:  Through  December, 
January  and  most  of  February,  the  Friends  con- 
centrated their  clothing  relief  service,  first  on  the 
Okinawa  Relief  Drive  and  then  on  Korea. 
Throughout  much  of  this  period  the  members  of 
the  Women’s  Sewing  Group  gave  two  mornings 
a week  sorting  and  mending  in  the  Moiliili  Com- 
munity Center.  To  the  Okinawa  Relief  Com- 
mittee, Gilbert  Bowles  as  Executive  Vice-Chair- 
man gave  the  major  portion  of  his  time,  as  he  did 
to  the  Korean  Drive  as  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  which  represented 
five  racial  groups.  With  the  closing  of  the  Korean 
Drive,  public  announcement  was  made  that 
Honolulu  Friends  would  again  accept  clothing  to 
be  sent  to  Europe  through  the  American  Friends’ 
Service  Committee. 

Joint  appeal  for  the  opening  of  Germany  and 
Japan  for  food  relief:  Through  the  initiation  of 
the  Honolulu  Friends’  Meeting,  the  Honolulu 
Council  of  Churches  issued  a press  appeal  for 
letters  to  be  sent  to  Washington  urging  the  open- 
ing of  Germany  and  Japan  to  relief.  This  was 
before  the  opening  of  Germany  for  limited  relief 
supplies.  The  press  release  issued  here  utilized  the 
major  portion  of  the  paid  advertisement  from 
which  the  A'.F.S.C.  had  inserted  in  a number  of 
the  Mainland  dailies. 

Study  Groups:  In  the  semi-monthly  study 
groups,  the  present  course  deals  with  “Friends 
and  Education.”  A new  series  of  fifteen  studies 
on  “The  Message  of  Jesus  for  1946”  is  to  begin 
March  24th. 

Time  and  Place  of  Honolulu  Friends’  Meet' 
ing:  4 p.m.  Sundays  at  1951  Vancouver  Drive, 
Honolulu.  Gilbert  Bowles 

4988  Maunalani  Circle 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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REPORT  FROM  HONOLULU 

NOTE:— No  word  has  yet  been  received  here  as  to 
how  the  recent  catastrophic  tidal  wave  effected 
Friends  and  their  relief  work  in  Hawaii.  We  trust 
that  the  former  are  safe,  and  the  latter  is  active.— Ed. 


THE  CLAREMONT  WIDER  QUAKER  FELLOWSHIP 

AFFILIATION.  The  meeting  was  inaugurated  in 
July,  1941.  It  regards  itself  as  informally  affiliated 
with  the  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Pasadena,  and  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  time 
this  association  will  become  closer. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  MEETING.  The  hour  for 
meditation  is  patterned  after  the  Friends’  silent  meet- 
ing for  worship.  In  such  a meeting  the  silence  is 
broken  only  briefly,  when  members  feel  moved  to 
speak.  However,  since  the  Claremont  Fellowship  is  not 
yet  fully  practiced  in  group  meditation,  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting  may  occasionally  profit  by  short  reading 
from  the  Discipline  or  kindred  literature.  In  order  that 
the  centered  spirit  of  the  silence  be  shared  by  every- 
one as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
it  is  important  that,  between  meetings,  members  un- 
dertake preparative  reading  and  study,  and  medi- 
tation. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING.  From  October 
through  May,  the  Meeting  begins  at  5:30  §ach  Sunday 
in  the  Choir  Room  of  the  Claremont  Community 
Church  and,  including  a period  for  announcements  at 
the  end,  concludes  at  6:30. 

SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  MEETING.  Members 
plan  to  have  supper  together  after  the  Meeting  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  each  month,  with  the  hostess 
serving  only  the  beverage.  After  supper  one  of  the 
Queries  may  be  discussed  and  appropriate  business 
considered. 

The  above  statement  has  been  carefully  discussed 
and  prepared  by  the  Claremont  group.  Hugh  Ham- 
ilton writes  that  never  has  the  meeting  been  stronger, 
its  strength  the  aggregate  of  consecrated  efforts  of 
the  individual  members. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Early  in  March  the  Evergreen  Hostel  in  Pasadena 
gave  a friendly  send-off  to  a group  of  Japanese- 
Americans  returning  to  their  homes  in  Hawaii  after 
evacuation.  The  W.R.A.  which  was  responsible  for 
actual  travel  expenses  had  requested  that  Evergreen 
give  its  hospitality  for  the  assembling  of  the  group. 
. . . The  lecturer  most  recently  scheduled  by  the 
Peace  Section  of  Southern  California  A.F.S.C.  is  Vera 
Brittain,  who  will  be  in  Southern  California  for  two 
talks:  Wednesday,  Mary  29,  8 p.m.  at  Pasadena  First 
Methodist  Church,  and  Friday,  Mary  31,  8 p.m.  at 
Los  Angeles  First  Congregationalist  Church  . . . 
Nora  Wain,  a Friend  widely  known  as  author  of 
House  of  Exile  and  Reaching  for  the  Stars,  and  recent- 
ly correspondent  for  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  Amer- 
ican zone  of  Germany,  had  several  lecture  engage- 
ments in  Southern  California  during  April,  most  of 
them  before  women’s  clubs  in  the  area  . . . The  fol- 
lowing slides,  with  explanatory  script,  may  be  sched- 
uled in  this  area  through  the  Pasodena  A.F.S.C.  of- 
fice: (1)  A.F.S.C.  reconstruction  work  in  Italian  vil- 
lages: (2)  Friends’  Relief  Work — Scenes  from  Europe, 
Egypt,  India  and  China  . . . Two  sound  films  are 
also  obtainable  through  that  office:  (1)  A French 
film  depicting  the  work  of  British  Quakers,  Secours 
Quaker,  and  the  A.F.S.C.  in  France,  and  (2)  a Fin- 
nish film  brought  back  by  Douglas  Steere  which 
shows  conditions  in  Finland  . . . David  Henley’s  res- 
ignation as  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Branch  of  A.F.S.C.  has  been  accepted.  On  his 
return  from  Europe  he  will  continue  with  the  Service 
Committee  in  the  Philadelphia  office.  His  successor 
has  not  been  selected.  Ellis  Williams  is  the  acting 
executive  secretary. 

☆ ★ ☆ 

Beginning  with  the  March  Monthly  Meeting  of 
University  Friends  in  Seattle,  an  earlier  schedule  has 


been  arranged.  Supper  will  henceforth  be  served  at 
6 o’clock  and  the  Meeting  for  Business  will  convene 
at  7:15.  The  Committee  on  Ministry  and  Counsel  has 
changed  its  regular  meetings  to  the  evenings  of  the 
Friday  preceding  Monthly  Meeting  . . . The  Religious 
Education  Committee  of  University  Friends  has  plan- 
ned for  the  next  series  of  discussions  to  consider 
“What  is  the  Simple  Life.’’  These  meetings  will  be 
led  by  Robert  Blood,  as  continuation  of  the  regular 
class  meetings  at  10  o’clock  Sunday  mornings.  It  is 
open  to  members  and  friends  of  the  Meeting  . . . 
Members  of  the  group  meeting  on  Thursdays  for  de- 
votional reading  and  worship  have  decided  to  meet 
the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  the  month  at  8 
p.m.  at  Friends’  Center  . . . The  Meeting  is  happy 
to  have  received  the  transfer  of  membership  for 
Joseph  and  Mildred  Silver  and  for  Tommy  and  Jane. 
These  friends  have  already  become  an  active  and 
valuable  part  of  the  Meeting.  Joseph  Silver  is  serving 
on  the  staff  of  the  Service  Committee  and  Mildred 
Silver  has  been  helping  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
Clothing  Committee.  Tommy  and  Jane  are  regular 
participants  in  the  small  but  growing  First-Day 
School  of  the  Meeting.  Mildred  Silver  is  home  from 
the  hospital  recently,  and  making  progress  . . . Ken- 
neth Schmoe  has  received  a medical  discharge  from 
C.P.S.  He  and  Agnes  and  the  baby  are  returning  to 
Seattle  . . . Easter  Sunday  morning  Eric  Johnson, 
back  from  three  years  of  relief  work  around  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  India,  talked  to  University 
Friends  at  the  10  a.m.  discussion  hour. 

☆ ★ ☆ 

Remember  to  plan  your  summer  so  that  you  will 
be  at  Pacific  Coast  Association’s  annual  meeting  at 
Pacific  Oaks  in  Pasadena,  August  16,  17  and  18.  This 
will  be  preceded  by  a conference  on  education,  held 
from  August  13  to  15  inclusive. 

☆ ★ ☆ 

Oi-ange  Grove  Meeting  welcomes  Bud  and  Rose 
Hollzer  and  Bob  and  Edith  James,  who  are  back  with 
the  meeting  again  . . . Word  from  the  Brills  in  New 
York  says  they  like  the  city  but  miss  Orange  Grove 
and  friends.  Bob  Brill  expects  to  graduate  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  in  September,  1947 
. . . David  Anton  Walden  was  born  to  Emily  and 
David  Walden  on  March  28,  in  Pasadena  . . . Verne 
and  Alice  Harris  and  children  have  come  back  from 
Oregon  for  several  weeks  . . . Chet  Keeney  has  or- 
ganized a weekly  singing  group  which  meets  every 
Thursday  evening  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Pacific  Oaks.  Di- 
rector Keeney  .says  all  Friends  and  friends  who  like 
to  sing  and  want  to  come  to  regular  practices  are 
welcomed  and  encouraged  to  join  . . . All  members, 
patrons  and  would-be  patrons  of  Sierra  Co-operative 
were  invited  to  the  annual  meeting  at  First  Friends 
Church,  Villa  and  Raymond  Streets,  Pasadena,  held 
on  Friday,  April  26,  at  7:30  p.m.  There  were  special  dis- 
plays of  commodities,  and  new  literature,  as  well  as 
special  guests.  Refreshments  and  singing  nicely  mixed 
business  with  pleasure. 

☆ ★ ☆ 

Men  of  Glendora  Camp,  and  people  at  Pacific 
Oaks,  who  have  been  cooperating  in  the  assembly, 
packing  and  shipping  of  food  parcels  to  Europe  issue 
the  following  financial  statement,  as  of  March  15, 
1946:  Receipts  $741.92 

Expenditures 

Postage  $302.22 

Food  and  Supplies  312.41  614.63 

CASH  ON  HAND  $127.29 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six  parcels  have  been 
mailed  to  27  families  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Hungary.  Interesting  and  exceedingly  grate- 
ful replies  have  been  received  from  many  of  the  fam- 
ilies. John  Waddington  in  Italy  wrote  January  16  that 
the  first  Friends’  parcel  (to  his  knowledge)  had  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  and  told  of  the  deep  appreciation  of 
the  recipient.  Further  contributions  of  food,  clothing- 
or  money  are  still  urgent,  of  course.  Donations  will 
be  received  either  at  Pacific  Oaks  or  by  Richard 
Stenhouse,  C.P.S.  No.  76,  at  Box  65,  Glendora,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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A Friends'  College  With 
Friends'  Ideals 

By  Kenneth  and  Dorothy  Stevens 


Kenneth  and  Dorothy  Stevens  are  mem' 
bers  of  Honolulu  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
were  married  in  Vine  Street  Meeting  at 
Berkeley.  Dorothy  is  a graduate  of  Whittier 
College  and  Ken  a student  at  Penn  in  the 
class  of  ’47.  They  both  worked  in  San  Fran' 
cisco  under  Joseph  Conard  at  the  office  of 
the  National  Student  Relocation  Council. 

“We  follow  the  lives  and  works  of  our 
Pacific  Coast  friends  with  interest  and  feel 
strong  ties  to  the  Association,”  they  write. 
“We  love  our  life  here  at  Penn  and  are 
well'pleased  with  the  program  of  the  coU 
lege.  We  feel  we  ought  to  share  with  Pacific 
Coast  Friends  our  thoughts  and  impressions 
of  the  college,  and  have  therefore  drawn  up 
this  article.” 


In  rural  Iowa  is  a 73-year-old  Friends’  college 
which  has  in  the  past  produced  such  dedicated 
Friends  as  Gilbert  Bowles,  Clarence  Pickett,  D. 
Elton  Trueblood,  Harold  Chance,  Alexander 
Purdy,  W.  O.  Mendenhall,  and  others,  and  which 
today  is  emphasizing  more  strongly  perhaps  than 
ever  before  those  ideals  which  ought  to  motivate 
Friends’  education.  Friends’  principles  regarding 
peace,  simplicity,  brotherhood,  and  religious  life 
are  vital  and  fundamental  at  William  Penn 
College. 

Penn  is  a small  liberal  arts  college  with  a 
physical  plant  well  equipped  for  a student  body 
of  about  300.  Its  board  is  made  up  largely  of  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting  Friends  of  the  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing. However,  Friends  of  the  Conservative  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting  are  active  supporters  of  the 
college. 

Religious  life  at  the  college  centers  about  four 
main  activities,  all  of  which  are  voluntary.  Chapel 
is  held  two  or  three  times  a week,  with  a program 
generally  partially  or  wholly  of  a religious  nature. 
Early  each  week-day  morning  a portion  of  the 
student  body  meet  for  unprogrammed  worship 
together.  On  Sunday  mornings  faculty  members, 
students,  and  others  worship  together  on  the 
basis  of  silence.  And  at  the  regular  church  hour 
students  and  faculty  members  attend  the  Friends’ 
Church  and  others  in  the  city. 

The  administration  and  a large  portion  of  the 
faculty,  staff,  and  student  body  are  pacifist.  There 
are  undrafted  C.O.’s,  ex-C.P.S.  men,  ex-prison 
men  and  men  from  the  armed  forces,  but  while 
freedom  of  conscience  prevails,  the  college  em- 
phasizes the  peaceful  ways  of  living  and  of 
service. 

The  college  is  interracial.  The  student  body 
has  always  been  open  to  students  of  all  races  and 
now  the  faculty  is  completely  interracial  as  well. 
Penn  must  certainly  be  the  first  Friends’  college  to 


employ  a Negro  professor  and  surely  one  of  the 
first  non-Negro  colleges  in  the  country  to  em- 
ploy Negroes  on  the  faculty.  There  is  a friendly 
genuine  interracial  atmosphere  here  which  fortu- 
nately is  not  consciously  interracial  in  the  sense 
which  makes  for  artificiality. 

The  college  is  “community-conscious,”  that  is, 
there  is  a sense  of  “belonging,”  of  being  members 
of  a large,  happy  family.  There  is  little  formality 
between  students  and  faculty  and  a great  deal  of 
fellowship. 

The  college  is  situated  in  a rural  area,  being  at 
the  very  outskirts  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  a city  of 
10,000  which  serves  as  the  central  market  for  a 
large  farming  region.  The  college  grows  a good 
deal  of  its  own  food,  and  some  faculty  members 
and  even  students  have  gardens  of  their  own. 

Penn  believes  that  work  is  a valuable  experi- 
ence and  encourages  students  to  make  work  a part 
of  their  college  life.  Most  of  the  students  do  work 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  most  of  the  work  at 
the  college  other  than  teaching  is  done  by  stu- 
dents. 

Penn’s  academic  standards  are  high.  Though 
the  colleg#  does  not  belong  to  an  accrediting  as- 
sociation, its  credits  are  good  at  virtually  all  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  ideals  of  Penn  attract 
to  the  faculty  men  and  women  of  strong  charac- 
ter, excellent  preparation,  and  with  liberal,  dy- 
namic philosophies  of  life  and  of  education. 

College  life  at  Penn  is  governed  by  the  Col- 
lege Community  Council  which  is  composed  of 
seven  students,  four  faculty  members,  and  three 
members-at-large.  This  last  category  includes  not 
only  students  and  faculty,  but  any  member  of 
the  college  family,  such  as  student  and  faculty 
wives,  janitor,  cook,  etc.  Members  are  elected  to 
the  Council  by  the  Hare  system  of  Proportional 
Representation.  The  Council,  in  its  always-open 
meetings,  discusses  general  and  specific  college 
life  questions,  and  appoints  committees  from  the 
college  community  whose  functions  are  variously 
to  take  charge  of  chapel  programs,  plan  social  ac- 
tivities, invite  speakers  and  artists  for  the  special 
public  evening  programs,  administer  elections, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  students  have  an  integral 
share  with  faculty  and  others  of  the  college  com- 
munity in  making  college  democracy  a reality. 

Recreation  at  Penn  is  hearty  and  wholesome 
and  enthusiastically  entered  into  by  students  and 
faculty  alike.  The  college  has  teams  in  the  regular 
sports. 

Besides  the  regular  Friends’  Service  Commit- 
tee scholarship,  the  college  offers  half-tuition 
scholarships  to  C.P.S.  men  and  prison  men.  Cecil 
Hinshaw,  the  president  of  Penn,  has  made  several 
visits  to  C.P.S.  camps,  and  recently  two  students, 
a sophomore  and  a junior,  made  a 5,000-mile 
visit  to  40  C.P.S.  camps  and  units  in  the  East, 
talking  with  fellows  interested  in  Penn  either  as 
students  or  as  faculty  members. 

William  Penn  College,  though  endeavoring 
to  be  loyal  to  high  ideals,  is  not  perfect  and  has 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  maintain  intact  its  integrity 
and  devotion  to  ideals.  Among  some  local  busi- 
ness men  there  is  considerable  opposition . to  the 
Continued  on  page  sei'en 
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administration  because  of  its  pacifist  and  inter- 
racial stands  and  because  the  college  does  not 
grant  athletic  scholarships.  However  through  the 
continued  and  expanded  support  of  concerned 
Friends  and  other  faithful  friends  of  the  college, 
Penn  may  be  enabled  to  experiment  more  widely 
in  the  realm  of  Quaker  education  and  to  con- 
tinue for  many  more  years  to  produce  young  men 
and  young  women  with  ideals  of  practical  service. 


The  expenses  of  the  BULLETIN  for  the  next 
four  months  have  not  been  met.  Have  you  sent 
your  contribution  to  Florence  Conard,  1810  Bo- 
nita Street,  Berkeley?  ? ? 


NEWS  FROM  JAPANESE 
FRIENDS 

Seiju  Jirakawa,  formerly  Clerk  of  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting:  “Tlie  15th  of  August,  ‘Unconditional  Sur- 
render’ to  the  four  allied  countries  . . . and  the  Pots- 
dam declaration.  In  the  afternoon  the  Emperor’s 
broadcast.  I sat  before  the  radio  with  bowed  head, 
tears  flowing,  voice  broken.  There  is  a proverb  about 
the  harm  that  comes  to  those  who  know  only  victory, 
but  not  defeat.  ‘He  that  takes  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.’  Defeat,  though  a good,  is  a bitter  medi- 
cine for  our  country.  The  return  of  Manchuria,  the 
independence  of  Korea  will  naturally  follow  Japan  s 
loss  of  freedom.  We  must  strive  to  rebuild  a new 
Japan,  a new  world,  on  this  experience  . . . There 
is  no  longer  a Society  of  Friends  in  Japan,  but  I 
wish  for  strength  to  call  together  the  few  who  are  left, 
men  and  women  of  peace,  ‘friends.’  ” 

Mrs.  Misawa:  “Shimotsuma  Friends  welcomed  us 
with  faces  full  of  light.  After  six  years  in  that  Meet- 
inghouse so  full  of  memories,  we  ate  together  rice 
curry  and  cakes  made  of  potatoes.  They  tasted  so 
good  it  was  like  old  times  . . . We  talked  about 
many  things  and  the  time  went  by  like  a dream 

. On  the  10th  of  June  our  pretty  new  house  in 
Hitachi  was  destroyed  by  bombs.  We  all  escaped. 
Again  on  the  10th  of  July  there  was  a raid  and  we 
lost  our  furniture.  We  have  enough  for  daily  use  so 
are  not  in  trouble,  but  I feel  sorry  about  my  organ; 
it  had  so  many  associatons.  I do  not  feel  hatred  to- 
ward America.  When  we  came  to  understand  things 
in  greater  detail,  we  know  that  our  military  should 
not  have  allowed  things  to  go  so  far.  It  is  war  that 
is  wrong.” 

Mr.  Kakuya:  “From  the  New  Year,  we  revived  our 
Meeting  with  great  vision  and  determination.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  observing  every  Sunday  service 
meetings  . . . and  about  twenty  members  are  seen 
there.  To  our  joy,  almost  all  of  them  are  new,  young 
seekers  ...  In  every  place  where  I work,  God  catches 
earnest  seekers.  For  instance,  several  seekers  came 
from  my  English  conversation  school.” 

Mrs.  Kakuya:  “Lately  in  the  newspapers  and  over 
the  radio  we  have  been  told  the  truth  about  how  the 
war  began.  Japan’s  militarists  have  devastated  the 
peoples  of  many  countries  beginning  with  America 
and  I feel  there  is  no  excuse  to  be  made.  Kyono  San 
is  working  in  the  garden  with  all  her  might.  As  for 
other  members  of  our  group  . . . conditions  in  Japan 
now  are  almost  too  bad  to  talk  about.  Food  as  ra- 
tioned is  almost  too  scant.  I didn’t  have  enough  milk 
for  our  baby  who  was  born  last  March  so  I applied 


for  a ration,  but  that  is  little  so  that  she  isn’t  even 
creeping  yet.  By  such  things  we  are  taught  the  harm 
of  war.” 

About  the  Ayusawa  Family  (from  a letter  from  a 
G.I.) : “Fortunately,  my  delay  in  getting  discharged 
has  enabled  me  to  make  connections  with  the  Ayusa- 
was.  Yesterday  I visited  in  their  home.  The  family 
all  seems  to  be  well  and  in  good  spirits.  They  have 
such  an  international  life  . . . Dr.  Ayusawa  is  now 
President  of  the  University  and  is  having  conferences 
with  GHQ  officials.” 

Kikue  Kurama  (formerly  a student  at  Pendle  Hill), 
c/o  Okujiro  Sato,  22  Date-machi,  Shibuya,  Tokyo; 
“ . . . The  happiest  thing  in  the  world  . . . Ls  the 
meeting  the  two  Young  Friends,  Thomas  Snipes  from 
Philadelphia  and  Jackson  Bailey  from  Maine.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  listen  to  that  dear  Philadelphia  ac- 
cent! We  met  them  at  the  Bowles’  in  the  middle  of 
December  last  year  and  since  then  we  are  keeping 
worship  meeting  on  every  other  Sunday  afternoon. 
When  we  sit  around  in  silent  worship,  God’s  love 
overwhelms  us  and  there  is  no  need  nor  effort  to  be 
friendly  or  to  build  a bridge  of  fellowship  between 
the  two  countries.  We  feel  one  in  God.” 

Miyeko  Mayeda  (Formerly  a student  at  Pendle  Hill, 
now  a physician,  is  daughter  of  the  former  Minister 
of  Education) : “As  the  Religious  Body  Law,  uniting 
all  the  Christian  sects  and  groups  together,  has  been 
abolished  of  late,  the  liberty  is  restored  for  all  re- 
ligious groups  to  reorganize  themselves  spontaneously. 
I do  wish  the  Friends  here  should  start  a vigorous 
reorganization  and  recover  their  individuality,  while 
of  course  cooperating  with  other  groups.  Dr.  Kishi- 
moto,  whom  I met  recently,  was  also  of  the  same 
opinion.  My  parents,  my  sister  and  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  Christian  delegation  headed  by 
Dr.  Horton  last  November.  They  were  eager  to  send 
help  to  us,  for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful.  But  we 
do  hope  this  help  may  be  given  to  us  in  a wise  way, 
so  as  not  to  spoil  the  Japanese,  nor  hurt  them,  but 
make  them  truly  realize  what  Christian  fellowship 
and  responsibility  are.  For  this  task  we  know  no  group 
is  better  qualified  than  the  Friends  and  we  sincerely 
hope  your  plan  of  sending  Dr.  Bowles  over  to  us  may 
be  realized  in  the  near  future.  But  the  only  apprehen- 
sion we  have  in  this  connection  is  the  food  condition 
here,  which  may  prove  too  hard  on  his  age  . . . On 
December  22  last  year  we  had  a memorial  meeting 
...  in  honor  of  Dr.  Nitobe  ...  It  was  a very  signifi- 
cant meeting  where  about  thirty  of  Dr.  Nitobe’s 
‘disciples’  gathered,  among  them  Miss  Michi  Kawai 
and  Professor  Yanaihara,  a Christian  economist  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  his  professorship  at  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  because  of  his  staunch  pacifism 
during  the  war  but  who  has  been  recently  restored 
to  his  chair  with  the  condition  that  he  will  be  given 
ample  leisure  and  freedom  to  continue  to  propagate 
Christianity  just  as  he  had  been  doing  during  the  war 
in  spite  of  the  severe  persecutions  he  had  to  suffer 
...  It  is  a great  encouragement  to  feel  your  prayers 
for  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  May  we  always 
be  one  in  our  efforts  toward  peace  and  good-will 
among  men.” 

Byunei  Yamano,  (another  Pendle  Hill  student,  and 
teacher  in  Mito;  a leading  Young  Friend);  “On  the 
16th  of  December  some  young  Friends  met  at  Dai 
Machi  . . , We  had  a very  good  time  with  two 
American  Young  Friends,  both  of  whom  are  West- 
town  graduates.  I heard  the  son  of  James  Walker 
is  now  in  Osaka.  I should  like  to  met  him  some  day. 
I guess  there  are  more  Young  Fi-iends  in  this  country. 
It  would  be  splendid  if  we  could  meet  together  ...  I 
wonder  if  we  can  reconstruct  a new  Japan.  We  are 
now  going  down  instead  of  going  up.  When  can  we 
get  to  the  bottom?  Indeed  there  is  ‘an  ocean  of  dark- 
ness and  death’  in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  those 
who  have  faith  in  God  can  look  up  and  be  comforted. 
I believe  only  by  the  principle  of  Quakerism  can  we 
rebuild  a new  Japan,  of  which  many  have  long 
dreamed,  but  could  not  realize.  I pray  you  will  help 
us  to  accomplish  the  greatest  work  ever  designed.” 
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Continued  from  page  five 

“About  thirty  people  attended  the  Secondary 
School  Conference  held  at  Pacific  Oaks  March  30. 
The  group  met  to  consider  the  Danish  Folk  School 
movement.  Holger  and  Dora  Koch,  who  had  come 
from  their  home  in  Kimballton,  Iowa,  to  attend  a 
California  gathering  of  Danish  Polk  School  “alumni,” 
brought  a first-hand  report  of  what  is  still  alive  in 
this  educational  movement  from  Denmark.  Their 
presence  attracted  in  the  afternoon  some  members 
of  the  local  Danish  community  who  bore  testimony 
from  their  own  school  experience  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples described  by  Holger  in  the  morning  . . . Holger 
suggested  that  this  heritage  which  the  Danes  have 
brought  with  them  to  America  was  not  of  the  nature 
to  be  transplanted  to  this  soil,  but  rather  it  would  have 
to  be  plowed  under,  and  through  its  own  undeniable 
vigor  grow  into  the  native  life  of  its  new  environment 
. . . We  all  felt  a little  dismay  at  the  seeming  loss  of 
faith  we  had  in  ourselves  and  in  such  educatj»|gfe^ 
adventures  as  we  saw  what  happened  to  our  i 
Confronted  again  with  what  we  should  do  to  P-^^^ 
for  our  own  secondary  school  needs  in  the  South(T''j 
California  region,  we  were  unable  to  make  definite 
plans  for  organization  ...  for  next  steps  . . .This 
is  a period  for  nourishing  ideas  and  seeing  what  may 
develop  of  its  own  volition.  All  expressed  an  eagerness 
for  the  next  conference  on  the  subject.” 

Ed.  Sanders 


Special  provisions  with  Pacific  Oaks  will  make  it 
possible  for  high  school  students  attending  the  1946 
Whittier  Institute  (July  3-13)  to  live  as  a unit  on  the 
Pacific  Oaks  campus.  Thus  they  may  enjoy  their  own 
recreation  and  cooperative  living.  Transportation  to 
the  Whittier  campus  will  be  by  special  bus.  Approxi- 
mately half  the  Institute  time  will  be  spent  attending 
sessions  at  Whittier,  while  the  other  half  will  be  for 
the  regular  special  sessions  with  Institute  leaders  at 
Pacific  Oaks. 

All  phases  of  current  world  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  faculty  will  be:  T.Z.  Koo,  Hans  Simons, 
P.  William  Sollmann,  G.  James  Fleming,  Earl  Crans- 
ton, Ralph  Bunche,  Bert  G.  Mitchell,  Robert  B. 
Pettengill,  Norman  J.  Whitney,  Aouney  W.  Dejany, 
Maynard  Krueger,  and  Louis  Dolivet  (tentative). 


Costs: 

Tuition — full  session — Adult  $12.50 

High  School  Students  10.00 

J^ition — one  day  and  one  evening  1.50 

^o^Tuitlon — any  six  evenings  2.00 

^ySxtra  fee — college  credits  per  unit 7.50 

hT  Room  and  board — entire  period 21.00 


W (Each  room  is  equipped  with  2 single  beds.) 

To  permit  wide-spread  attendance,  tuition  fees  are 
set  at  a moderate  figure,  insufficient  to  cover  Insti- 
tute expenses.  As  in  past  years,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions are  solicited. 
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COMMUNITY  FRONTI  ERS 


In  1939  there  were  thousands  of  homeless™| 
families  camping  on  the  ditch-banks,  in  all  the  ’ 
camp  grounds  and  along  the  country  roads  of 
California’^  great  valley.  “Migrant”  was  the  polite 
name  for  them.  Steinbeck  wrote  a book.  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  the 
Methodists  had  a Work  Camp — a volunteer  group 
of  students  who  built  a recreation  hall  and  helped 
to  organize  a few  community  activities  for  eight 
weeks  in  the  Kern  County  free  camp  ground  on 
the  dry  lake  near  Shafter.  Several  tons  of  cloth- 
ing were  sent  to  the  “migrants.”  For  a time  there 
was  a great  bustle  and  concern  among  religious 
people  for  these  victims  of  the  dust  storm,  these 
victims  of  the  corporation  farm,  these  victims 
of  ignorance. 

The  war  came.  Migrants  migrated  into  the 
shipbuilding  centers,  the  aircraft  factories,  the 
army  and  the  navy — and  occasionally  some  fun- 
damentalist conscientious  objector  from  the  Bible 
belt  migrated  into  a C.P.S.  campl  But  the  prob- 
lems of  the  30’s — unemployment,  poverty,  migra- 
tion, industrial  fascism,  and  human  erosion — these 
were  not  ended  by  the  war.  Rather  war  made  its 
grip  on  our  national  culture  more  subtle  and 
more  deadly.  Every  one  worshipped  big  business 
and  big  production:  every  one  forgot  the  evils  that 
lurk  in  such  large  scale  power  resting  in  such 
historically  irresponsible  hands. 

A little  handful  of  us  lived  close  enougn  to 
the  migrant  problem  of  the  1930’s  to  have  had  an 
unforgettable  experience.  Although  we  have  not 
been  too  successful  in  passing  on  to  others  this 
experience  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  basic 
causes  of  community,  national,  and  international 
trouble. 

“Community  Frontiers”  was  bom  during  these 
years.  It  was  a brief  bulletin  which  sought  to  link 
people,  individuals  and  groups  and  ideas  together 
in  a framework  on  which  we  might  all  begin  to 
build  those  new  elements  into  our  community 
living  which  are  necessary  to  elevate  all  human 
personality  to  the  divine  level.  We  didn’t  talk  re- 
ligion or  use  religious  words,  but  the  things  of 
which  we  talked  were  basic  to  religion:  equal 
human  values,  growth  of  personality  through 
group  responsibility  in  ownership  of  land  and 
other  productive  property,  skills  for  producing 
basic  necessities,  cooperation,  the  community,  and 
most  important,  the  building  of  a community  of 
communities.  The  people  who  received  “Commu- 
nity Frontiers”  were  known  as  the  Intercommu- 
nity Fellowship — as  loose  and  fuzzy  an  organi- 
zational set-up  as  could  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  manl 


But  “Community  Frontiers”  didn’t  die  and 
^although  its  appearance  became  more  erratic  one 
0 can  safely  say  that  today  the  Intercommunity 
> Fellowship  is  a stronger  reality  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Up  and  down  the  coast  there  are  groups 
of  people  working  at  common  projects,  developing 
new  social  experiments  who  are  interdependent 
and  becomingly  increasingly  aware  of  that  inter- 
dependence. The  cooperative  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  development  of  new  schools,  the  set- 
tling on  the  land  of  many  ex-CPS  and  prison 
pacifists,  the  rapid  growth  in  religious  interest  and 
organization  are  but  a few  of  the  evidences  of  this 
Fellowship.  Now  “Community  Frontiers”  is  pass- 
ing into  a new  phase  of  existence.  It  may  be  ap- 
proaching adolescence  or  just  losing  its  baby  teeth 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  but  we  are  thankful  and 
confident  that  at  last  an  organizational  frame- 
work is  taking  shape,  and  that  personnel  with  an 
adequate  vision  is  available  and  willing  to  help 
carry  our  dream  to  actuality. 

Suddenly  comes  the  impact  of  the  atom  bomb: 
the  “New  Yorker”  publishes  John  Mersey’s  ac-  y 
conut  of  Hiroshima  and  people  begin  to  think. 
Today  our  thoughts  center  on  Russia  and  another 
war.  What  is  it  we  fear  about  Russia?  Russia  has 
made  a gigantic  attempt  to  solve  the  economic 
problem  of  her  people  and  of  the  world  and  it  is 
this  searching,  radical  attempt  we  fear.  Although 
we  do  not  like  the  solution,  we  must  admire  the 
attempt  for  some  one  must  take  the  economic 
problem  seriously  and  our  experience  in  a migrant 
camp  showed  us  that  our  answers  must  be  as 
radical  as  Russia’s:  it  must  involve  the  common 
people  in  ownership  of  produtive  property  on 
scale  large  enough  to  act  as  a balance  to  the  na- 
tional and  international  monopolies.  We,  the 
people,  can  buy  productive  property  (we  do  not 
need  to  steal  it  or  seize  it,  even  though  it  may 
have  been  stolen  or  seized  from  us  originally,)  but 
to  buy  it  we  must  learn  to  live  cooperatively  in 
an  orderly,  business-like,  responsible  way  where 
we  decide  things  voluntarily  and  not  because  a 
totalitarian  state  compels  us. 

It  seems  to  us  Russia  has  little  reason  to  re- 
spect us,  though  she  may  fear  us.  The  comfort- 
able, middle  class,  don’t-give-a-damn  American- 
ism does  not  rally  around  its  democratic  heri- 
tage with  the  sacrifice  and  commitment  with 
which  the  Communists  have  characterized  their 
cause.  Could  we  rally  around  our  cause  with 
sufficient  integrity  and  commitment  and  immed- 
iacy, Russia  might  recognize  the  good  in  it  al- 
though not  agreeing.  This  is  our  crisis:  these  are 
our  thoughts. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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This  Issue 

At  the  education  conference  held  this  sum' 
mer  at  Pacific  Oaks  the  attenders  reached  the 
rather  widely  accepted  conclusion  that  we  can- 
not describe  a desirable  educational  process  by 
its  size  of  program  or  endowment,  nor  by  the 
universality  of  its  practice  or  acceptance — help- 
ful as  any  one  of  these  criteria  might  be  for  some 
purpose.  Rather  we  took  the  revolutionary  view 
of  the  function  of  education  that  it  is  by  nature 
experimental  and  devoted  to  new  growth:  that 
it  is  a process  of  discovering  spiritual  realities 
in  a very  materialistic  world:  that  it  is  meaning- 
less if  it  does  not  show  its  effect  upon  the  life  of 
the  family,  of  one’s  meeting,  of  the  community. 
We  are  eager  for  the  Bulletin  to  be  a part  of  this 
educational  process  and  to  be  useful  to  every 
reader  as  to  a student  eager  for  new  insights  and 
information.  The  material  which  we  will  consider 
is  best  discribed  by  that  well  known  piece  of 
writing  of  William  James. 

“I  am  done  with  great  things  and  big  things, 
great  institutions  and  big  successes,  and  I am  for 
those  tiny  invisible  molecular  moral  forces  that 
work  from  individual  to  individual,  creeping 
through  the  crannies  of  the  world  like  so  many 
rootlets,  or  like  the  capillary  oozing  of  water,  yet 
which,  if  you  give  them  time,  will  rend  the  hardest 
monuments  of  man’s  pride.” 

All  of  us  know  instances  of  those  moral 
forces  at  work  in  our  communities  and  schools 
and  it  is  our  desire  simply  to  report,  encourage  and 
relate  these  people  as  they  are  called  to  our  at- 
tention. — £cl.  Sanders 


Floyd  Schmoe,  13434  40th  N.E.,  Seattle  55,  Wash- 
ington, wrote  to  the  Educational  Conference  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  this  summer  a 
letter  of  greetings  containing  these  ideas:  “Certainly 
education  must  be  accepted  as  a part  of  all  life — not 
something  apart  or  preparatory  to  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  these  two  fields  of  my  special  concern  (paci- 
fism and  racial  acceptance)  the  middle  school  could 
play  the  most  tellmg  role.  So  I am  becoming  especi- 
ally interested  in  secondary  schooling.  (I  am  afraid  we 
have  also  been  mislead  by  assuming  that  since  our 
boarding  schools  are  Quaker  sponsored  the  teaching 
is  of  necessity  Quakerism-dominated.)  I have  decided 
to  try  to  do  something  about  it  . . . 

We  see  the  need  of  a beginning  in  secondary  edu- 
cation which  will  boldly  announce  its  belief  in  and 
determination  to  teach  and  practice,  three  basic  guides 
to  living: 

First,  World  Community — a loyalty  to  humanity 
above  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  peoples,  all  lands 
and  all  cultures. 

Second,  Work  and  Service  as  an  educational  proc- 
ess. This  should  stress  simplicity  in  economy,  sim- 
plicity in  living.  It  would  involve  the  students  and 
faculty  together  in  manual  work  and  social  service 
as  part  of  the  school  life. 

Third,  Pacifism  as  a way  of  life,  both  in  the  local 
community  and  in  world  affairs. 

We  are  looking  to  Hawaii  for  an  ideal  environment 
in  which  to  develop  such  a school.  First,  because  of 
the  location  at  the  crossroads,  geographically,  of  the 
world.  Second,  because  of  the  cosmopolitan  society  of 
the  Islands.  (We  think  it  would  be  good  for  Europoid 
boys  and  girls  to  spend  some  time  in  a community 
where  they  are  the  minority  group,  to  be  white  mem- 
bers of  a brown  society.)  And  third,  because  of  the 
rare  climate  and  beauty  of  the  “Paradise  of  the 
Pacific.” 


Lloyd  Danzeisen,  circulation  manager  of  the  Com- 
pass, “the  magazine  by  c.o.’s  for  all  who  talk  or  think 
about  doing  something  for  peace”  describes  a publish- 
ing crisis  confronting  them  before  their  next  issue 
which  deals  with  American  and  British  prison  sys- 
tems and  which  contains  articles  by  Caleb  Foote,  Arle 
Brooks,  Francis  Hall,  Stan  Gould  and  drawings  by 
Lowell  Naeve.  The  crisis,  says  Danzeisen,  can  be  avert- 
ed by  purchasing  at  40c  the  present  issue  entitled 
“Alternatives  to  Conscription”  and  by  ordering  in 
advance  the  copies  you  may  wish  of  the  Prisons  Issue. 
Address,  Post  Office  Box  No.  1,  Portland  7,  Oregon. 


Bob  Luitweiler  (known  originally  and  even  yet  to 
some  as  Preston  Luitweiler)  400  W.  119th  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.  writes  of  an  eagerness  to  get  in  touch 
with  any  one  interested  in  developing  and  working 
“in  a folk  school  following  veiy  closely  the  principles 
of  the  Danish  Folk  Schools,  . . . emphasis  on  inspira- 
tion and  social  awakening  rather  than  academic  work 
with  an  orientation  towards  American  folk  culture  and 
social  thinking  as  a synthesis  of  many  cultures  of  the 
world  . . .”  Bob  has  spent  a summer  traveling  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Nova  Scotia  studying  the  co-op 
community  movement  and  C.C.F.,  of  which  he  writes: 
“The  most  remarkable  movement  there  is  is  the  co-op 
farming  and  the  co-op  community  movement.  There 
are  over  100  study  groups  and  10  groups  have  incor- 
porated. Some  have  pooled  their  dairy  cattle  and 
hired  one  of  their  members  to  take  care  of  them.  Some 
have  pooled  all  their  farm  machinery  and  have  gone 
much  farther  in  pooling  all  their  land  and  moving 
their  houses  together.  The  significant  thing  is  that 
this  is  a grass  roots  movement  coming  out  of  the  felt 
needs  of  the  farmers.  The  only  assistance  the  govern- 
ment has  given  them  is  to  supply  study  material  when 
they  requested  and  to  pay  a field  man  to  help  those 
groups  who  have  questions  and  problems.  The  field 
man  was  a member  of  one  of  the  communities  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  helping  a group  of  veterans 
to  develop  a co-op  community  on  land  they  rent  from 
the  provincial  government.” 


We  are  in  touch  with  a reputable  private  school 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  which  needs  a young  married 
couple  to  add  to  its  large  family  set-up  in  a ranch 
school  atmosphere.  Major  responsibilities  will  lie  in 
teaching  mathematics  and  art,  but  there  will  be  mis- 
cellaneous duties  in  the  office  and  general  school  pro- 
gram. If  you,  or  anyone  you  might  know,  would  be 
interested,  write  immediately. 


An  extremely  interesting  newsletter  comes  from  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee’s  summer  educa- 
tion projects  in  Mexico  where  work  camps  are  located 
in  Saltillo,  Coahuila;  in  Toluca;  Taxhay,  Hidalgo; 
Tetecala,  Morelos.  In  Saltillo  the  camp  received  a 
writeup  in  the  local  paper  El  Diario  as  they  prepared 
to  leave  Vv^hich  said  among  many  other  things:  “We 
have  seen  the  North  American  girls  turn  without 
prejudice  to  our  humble  people,  even  if  they  are  little 
boys  who  run  barefoot,  and  they  treat  everyone  with 
cai’ino.’  which  fact  endears  them  to  us,  since  we  are 
indignant  knowing  the  discriminatory  acts  to  which 
some  of  our  fellowmen  are  subjected  in  the  neighbor- 
ing country  . . . This  social  work  is  meritorious  in 
all  aspects  which  honors  those  who  give  it  as  well  as 
those  who  receive  it,  and  it  has  produced  the  desired 
effects,  since  the  girls  have  captured  the  affections  of 
young  and  old,  and  on  going  away  they  will  leave  a 
deep  affection  which  will  not  be  so  easily  forgotten 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  repeat  their  visit  so  that 
by  living  together  we  will  get  to  know  each  other 
better.” 


Leonard  S.  Kenworthy  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Education  Section  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultm’al  Organization  now  working  in 
London.  Leonard  was  one  of  two  Friends  who  made 
the  first  field  trip  for  the  UNESCO  when  they  visited 
bombed-out  schools  in  Greece. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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PaSo  Alto 

The  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting  sponsored  a 
weekend  retreat  with  Howard  Brinton  at  the 
home  of  Corinne  and  Arnold  True  in  Woodside, 
August  30  to  September  1.  Seventeen  people  with 
twelve  children  stayed  through  tiie  v/eekend,  and 
many  others  were  present  part  of  the  time. 

The  meeting  Friday  evening  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  Palo  Alto 
Monthly  Meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Anna  and 
Howard  Brinton  in  1928.  This  led  into  a discus- 
sion of  the  history  and  problems  of  Friends  meet- 
ings on  the  Coast.  Howard  Brinton  told  about 
recent  visiting  with  western  Friends  and  related 
this  to  the  travels  of  the  early  ministers  of  the 
Society.  He  thought  Friends  might  well  guard 
against  a tendency  to  expand  into  more  areas  of 
good  work  than  they  have  the  spiritual  power  to 
sustain. 

Saturday  morning  he  talked  about  the  history 
and  values  of  Friends’  education,  mentioning  the 
early  coeducational  boarding  schools  and  the 
work  camps  as  unique  contributions.  Saturday 
afternoon,  after  tea  on  the  lawn,  the  group  gath- 
ered for  an  informal  discussion  of  various  subjects 
in  which  Dr.  Frederic  Spiegelberg  of  Stanford 
University  took  part.  Dr.  Spiegelberg,  whose  field 
is  comparative  religion,  was  at  Pendle  Hill  after 
he  and  his  family  came  to  this  country  as  refu- 
gees from  Germany  in  1938. 

The  evening  meeting,  which  included  some 
additional  people  interested  in  psychology  and 
religion  was  mostly  spent  in  discussion  of  Gerald 
Herald’s  Trabuco  College  from  which  Hov/ard 
Brinton  had  just  come.  He  regards  it  as  a signifi- 
cant experiment  in  specialized  devotion  to  spirit- 
ual things  in  the  midst  of  a too  material  world. 

In  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  for  worship  on  Sun- 
day Howard  Brinton  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 
forcing  growth.  He  stressed  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  good  over  evil. 

• — Frances  Hall  Smith 


To  the  above  report  Mary  Hansen  adds  in  a newsy 
letter:  “.  . . We  have  been  having  an  orgy — or  sumpin’ 
— of  Quakerism  this  past  week.  First,  a weekend  re- 
treat with  Howard  Brinton  at  the  Trues’  home  in 
Woodside.  We  stayed  overnight  in  large  numbers — 
including  a dozen  or  more  children  ...  It  was  beau- 
tifully planned  and  carried  out — all  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  . . . Then  over  Labor  Day,  starting  after  Meet- 
ing Sunday  morning  there  was  another  gathering — 
this  time  of  the  A.P.S.C.  Board  at  Hidden  Villa.  Sev- 
eral of  us  who  are  not  members  were  asked  to  at- 
tend. It  was  as  always,  I’m  sure,  most  rewarding  and 
I should  say  constructive.  Howard  Brinton  added 
much  to  that  also.  Dear  man,  I hope  he  doesn’t  go 
home  a wreck!  ! ” 


More  than  $300  has  been  raised  by  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Society  of  Palo  Alto  for  the  purchase  of 
CARE  packages'  for  distribution  in  hunger  areas  of 
Europe. 


Seattle 

Prom  University  Friends  Meeting  comes  the  smartly 
written  bulletin  to  say:  Lois  and  Emmett  Scholl  have 
moved  to  Everett  to  work  in  a new  business  enterprise, 
boat-building  . . . Katherine  Whiteside  Taylor’s 
father  recently  died  . . . Virginia  Barnette  reported 
on  the  PCAP  meeting  in  Pasadena  . . . Robert  and 
Margaret  Blood  have  a son,  Peter  Mitchell,  (8/26). 
The  Bloods  are  in  Oskaloosa  where  Bob  teaches  at 
William  Penn  College.  They  have  asked  for  a transfer 
of  membership  to  the  College  Avenue  Meeting  in 
Oskaloosa  ...  Jim  and  Betty  Winker  are  now  living 
at  the  Friends  Center  and  assisting  with  the  program 
of  the  resident  group.  They  expect  to  remain  only 
three  months,  “in  the  meantime,  the  Personnel  Com- 
mittee of  the  Friends  Center  is  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a Secretary.”  . . . Russell  and  Ann  MacArthur  will 
be  at  Ellensburg,  Wash,  where  Russell  will  teach  . . . 
Pegeen  Sylvester  will  be  at  Yakima  as  Librarian  at 
the  Junior  College. 

An  item  of  business  which  concerned  the  monthly 
meeting  was  the  decision  that  “minutes  would  be 
made,  read,  and  approved  (amended  or  changed)  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  and  that  full  minutes  of 
previous  meetings  would  not  be  read  at  the  opening 
of  the  monthly  sessions.” 


College  Park  Association 

The  directory  of  the  College  Park  Association  has 
been  corrected  as  follows:  Clerk  of  Berkeley  Meeting, 
Ellis  Jump,  610  Vernon  St.,  Oakland,  California  . . . 
The  San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting  meets  at  1830 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  and  not  at  the  Presideo 
Open  Air  School  . . . Sacramento  Monthly  Meeting 
no  longer  meets  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  Mable  Pounds  Adams,  1109  Teneight  Way, 
Sacramento. 


Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Prom  the  Orange  Grove  Record:  August  and  Pattie 
Langston  Becker  have  gone  east:  172-35  Henley  Rd., 
Jamaica  3,  Queens,  N.  Y.  . . . Beatrice  Shipley  will 
conduct  an  eight  session  study  group  on  “The  Life 
of  Jesus”  through  October  and  November  at  Pacific 
Oaks  Friends  School  . . . Rega  Ehglesberg’s  son-in-law, 
Albert  Clark,  is  the  write-in  candidate  for  governor 
of  California  on  the  Socialist  ticket  . . . Members  have 
been  urged  to  read  the  August  31  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  Magazine  which  was  given  over  to  John  Ker- 
sey’s article  on  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  and  also 
the  long  poem  of  Herman  Hagedorn,  “The  Bomb  that 
Pell  on  America.” 


Tucson 

Randolph  Jenks,  Clerk  of  'Tucson  Monthly  Meeting, 
(2164  E.  4th  St.,  Tucson,  Arizona)  writes  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  general  the  following  brief  letter:  “The 
Tucson  Monthly  Meeting  has  requested  me  to  write 
and  ask  you  to  outline  to  us  the  progress  of  the  West 
Coast  Yearly  Meeting,  what  Monthly  Meetings  belong, 
whether  Tucson  Meeting  would  be  eligible,  together 
with  the  obligations  of  membership.  We  shall  be  most 
interested  in  hearing  from  you,  as  we  feel  that  our 
only  tie  as  an  Independent  Meeting  is  with  the  Fel- 
lowship Council.” 


THE  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
Is  now  on  a subscription  basis.  Perhaps,  you 
remitted  last  month  when  you  received  your 
issue,  but  the  law  of  averages  is  not  in  your  fa- 
vor! The  basis  of  subscription  is  “at  least  a 
dollar”!  Please  send  promptly  to 

The  Friends  Bulletin 
714  W.  California 
Pasadena  2,  Calif. 
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Eugene 

While  putting  up  a large  timber  shed  at  a lumber 
mill  near  Eugene,  Russ  Freeman  (Rte  No.  1,  Box  1, 
Eugene,  Oregon)  was  brushed  off  a 14  foot  loading 
platform  to  concrete  floor  below  by  a rafter  12"x4"x24' 
only  to  fracture  a left  wrist  in  two  places.  Russ  writes 
that  the  most  terrifying  aspect  of  what  might  have 
been  extremely  serious  was  the  screaming  ambulance 
ride  to  Eugene,  made  in  spite  of  Russ’  assurance  that 
there  was  no  great  rush.  He  also  writes:  “Betsy  and 
I were  glad  to  see  that  the  P.C.A.P.  had  chosen 
Woolman’s  Journal  as  the  basis  for  special  study 
during  the  year.  How  much  we  need  to  make  “a  close, 
laborous  enquiry”  into  the  work  we  do  and  the  con- 
conditions  of  life  that  it  imposes.  Woolman  raises 
some  tough — although  ultimately  irresistable  questions 
— that  must  be  met  . . .” 


Salem 

Ethel  Boese  (A1  and  Ethel  Boese,  1938  Ha25el  Ave., 
Salem,  Oregon)  writes:  “Now  we  have  begun  a small 
silent  meeting  every  Sunday  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the 
Y.W.C.A  and  perhaps  an  P.O.R.  group  will  arise  from 
the  activities  of  friends  gathering  there;  all  that’s 
needed  is  someone  to  keep  a group  together,  but  the 
job  is  one  hard  for  us  to  fill  . . . We  are  glad  the 
Sandoz  family  (Carl  and  Winifred  formerly  of  Friends 
Center  in  Seattle  and  recently  in  Medford,  Oregon. 
Ed.)  will  be  at  least  within  visiting  distance;  they  have 
decided  to  stay  in  Portland  where  Carl  has  taken 
a social  work  position.” 


Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  (Villa) 

First  Day  school  has  started  again  as  classes  form, 
plans  for  First  Day  afternoon  hikes  materialize  and 
activities  which  will  unite  young  and  old  are  consid- 
ered. Regular  monthly  “Friendly  Circles”  begin  with 
a report  from  members  who  have  traveled  in  eastern 
and  mid-continental  areas.  The  meeting  has  been 
much  exercised  recently  in  defining  the  meaning  and 
manner  of  appointment  of  its  elders  and  has  discussed 
the  implications  of  the  word  as  it  has  been  used  since 
the  early  days  of  Friends.  As  a most  helpful  result  of 
the  discussion  the  meeting  has  felt  the  need  for  in- 
creasing visitation  between  families  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  one  another. 


Vancouver 

On  her  return  from  the  P.C.A.F.  meetings  Margaret 
Musket  wi’ote  a note  to  say:  “I  arrived  home  . . . 
only  twelve  hours  late  ov/ing  to  the  buses  breaking 
down  one  after  another  . . , The  weather  is  hot  here 
but  not  nearly  as  hot  as  Bakersfield  and  Fresno! 
Part  of  the  way  home  I came  a different  I'oute  where 
the  scenery  is  wonderful  and  the  traveling  much  more 
comfortable  than  going  up  over  Grant’s  Pass  . . . 
Everyone  is  very  interested  in  the  Friends  down  in 
California  and  glad  of  a chance  to  get  some  first 
hand  news  about  them." 


The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  first  two  let- 
ters of  which  we  have  received  copies  from  Robert, 
Lyra  and  Dorothy  Dann  who  are  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive Friends  miinistry  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Driving  south  from  their  home  in  Corvallis 
by  way  of  Salem,  Oregon  the  Danns  stopped  in  Chico, 
California  to  visit  the  Hugh  Bells,  to  see  the  Wm. 
James  family  and  William  Lawrence  in  Berkeley, 
where  they  stayed  in  Joe  and  Florence  Conard’s  home. 
Looking  for  their  ship  Robert  writes: 

“We  had  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  see 
our  ship  (boat,  vessel)  tied  up  in  the  Matson 
Navigation  Line  dock,  just  east  of  the  bridge 
• . . To  our  amazement  we  found  the  Isaac  Sharp- 
less  in  dock  and  then  later  when  we  left  the  port, 
the  ladies  of  the  party  located  the  Haverford  Col- 


lege Victory  ship.  This  may  have  been  or  might 
have  been  taken  as  a good  omen  for  any  Quaker 
taking  such  a trip,  for  what  better  patron  saint 
could  be  asked  than  that  of  Isaac  Sharpless  of 
Haverford  College  . . . Just  about  breakfast  time 
on  Thursday  (Aug.  1)  we  started  out  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  of  which  we  saw  little  bits 
sticking  out  of  the  fog.  That  day  is  one  we  will 
bolt  out  of  the  record.  Dad  fell  first,  but  not 
until  just  as  he  had  the  first  of  his  dinner.  The 
ladies  went  down  next,  but  gracefully  in  their 
cabin  . . . the  ladies  did  not  venture  out  until 
Saturday  and  then  with  a good  deal  of  hesitation. 
Now  Saturday  afternoon  we  were  all  established, 
and  the  storm  of  Thursday  has  worn  down,  but 
the  sun  has  not  come  out.  We  should  be  in 
Auckland  in  two  weeks.  Honolulu  on  Tuesday 
the  6th.  Love  and  greetings  to  all  . . . ” 

In  the  second  letter  which  is  at  hand  dated  8/11 
the  Danns  have  left  Honolulu  and  were  “down  under” 
with  such  memories  as  . . . 

“Our  arrival  at  Honolulu  was  quite  unan- 
nounced. We  had  to  resort  to  the  phone  before 
we  could  catch  any  attention.  Leis  were  around 
but  none  around  our  necks.  This  happened  to  us 
later  in  the  day.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  ifnd 
Joel  Cox  in  his  office,  just  a block  or  so  from  the 
dock.  We  landed  just  after  a very  hurried  lunch 
and  were  told  that  the  ship  would  sail  at  6 P.M. 
This  gave  us  only  a few  hours  ashore.  Joel  phoned 
around  to  his  family  and  we  also  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  at  the  Gilbert  Bowles’  home  and 
then  a rush  down  to  the  boat  in  time  to  have  a 
few  minutes  with  one  of  Lyra’s  school  friends. 
Joel  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  back  of  their 
home,  at  least  as  far  as  the  road  went.  The  view 
was  very  nice  of  gardens  and  trees  full  of  color. 
We  then  had  a nice  visit  with  the  family,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  that  was  at  home  on  the  island. 
We  went  up  the  steps  to  Cathie  Cox’s  home  and 
so  had  a full  few  minutes  with  them.  Doak  drove 
us  over  to  the  top  house  of  another  of  the  hills 
that  make  up  the  city  where  Gilbert  Bowles  is 
living.  We  had  a very  s’nort  time  with  them,  and 
really  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  things  that  we  were  all  most  interested  in. 
Gilbert  Bowles  is  busy  taking  shots  of  all  kinds  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  Japan 
within  a very  few  days,  if  the  way  can  be  opened. 
He  is  so  deeply  concerned  with  this  v/hole  Japa- 
nese situation  that  it  is  tied  even  with  his  life. 
A friend  of  the  Bowles  came  around  to  bring  us 
back  to  the  boat.  She  m.arvelled  at  the  program, 
the  Bowles  are  able  to  put  on  during  any  one 
day  or  week.” 

Discovering  the  ship  would  be  delayed  in  sail- 
ing the  Danns  . . . “found  Irma  Botsford  waiting 
for  us  and  so  planned  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  her  . . . v/e  got  back  to  the  boat  in  time 
to  get  aboard  ahead  of  the  little  crisis  that  almost 
tied  us  up  again.  We  had  a dramatic  escape  from 
the  strike  bound  dock  of  San  Francisco,  just  get- 
ting the  lines  untied  from  the  shore  ahead  of  the 
dead  line  for  the  strike.  This  time  the  trouble  was 
on  our  own  boat.  The  delegates  from  the  union 
were  on  board  and  we  had  to  stay  until  they 
were  able  to  work  out  some  agreement,” 
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GLENDORA  STRIKE  NEWS 

On  September  30  tire  59  striking  CPS  men  irom 
Giendora  Camp  were  refused  by  Judge  Pierson  Hall 
tiiexr  motions  for  dismissal  of  two  counts  in  their  in- 
dicuinent  and  were  requned  thereafter  to  file  up,  one 
by  oiie,  before  the  coui’t  lectern,  to  enter  their  pleas 
as  individuals.  All  pled  not  guilty  to  the  counts  against 
them.  After  this  extensive  procedure  the  trial  date 
for  tne  57  men  covered  by  these  indictments  was  set 
for  October  31  and  the  date  for  trying  Behre  and 
Atherton  for  October  22.  A lengthy  recess  intervened 
while  Hail  canvassed  the  bench  for  a judge  to  take 
the  cases;  finally  it  was  placed  in  the  court  of  Judge 
■Wnnam  C.  Mathes. 

This  month  before  trials  has  given  the  men  enough 
time  to  send  a delegation  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  government  officials.  Their  strategy  has  been 
to  pin  down  the  responsibility  for  the  strike’s  con- 
tinuance to  a single  government  office.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  strikers  felt  that  it  was  Selective  Service 
tnat  took  advantage  of  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  rid  themselves  of  ail  re- 
sponsibility. Recently  tiie  "buck”  has  been  passed  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles  and  back  again,  occasional' 
iy  aropping  into  some  administrative  agency  where- 
upon it  IS  immediately  referred  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  delegation  hope  to  find  out  ex- 
actly who  is  responsible  for  continuing  the  cases,  who 
has  power  to  crop  the  charges  and  to  affect  changes 
m tile  CPS  system  which  would  meet  the  strikers’ 
demand.  They  will  consult  with  David  K.  Niles,  the 
Presidents  Secretaiy  on  Minorities,  as  will  other 
pacifist  groups.  Those  elected  by  camp  meeting  to 
repiesent  tnem  in  this  delegation  are  Jim  Wrightson, 
Howard  Goldstein,  Nick  Keibui’n  and  Marvin  Elliott. 

Just  as  this  Bulletin  is  going  to  the  printer  tenta- 
tive word  has  come  in  that  as  a result  of  the  meetings 
with  Niles  court  proceedings  may  be  postponed  again 
while  steps  to  meet  the  strikers’  demands  are  made. 
If  verified  tins  would  mark  the  important  granting  of 
tiie  strikers’  demands  for  a reorganized  C.P.S.  How- 
ever, the  rumor  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Strikers’ 
Committee. 


Tile  co-op  community:  Four  new  men  have  been 
pue  in  the  field  oy  Associated  Cooperatives  for  in- 
surance selling  and  counselling.  They  are  Bussell  Cur- 
tis, of  Three  Rivers,  Tauno  A.  Ahonen  of  Berkeley, 
Morns  Hay  ter  of  Long  Beach  and  Wendell  Gautschi 
of  Alhambra  ...  A note  from  Nina  Heaton,  948 
5th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  of  the  Santa  Monica  co-op 
reports  that  recently  " , . , we  learned  that  om'  store 
is  'oeing  evicted  on  January  first.  The  only  recourse 
seems  to  be  to  build  on  our  vacant  lots  in  another 
section  of  the  city.  The  simplest  steel  construction 
combined  warehouse  and  store  will  cost  over  $15,000 
as  a starter,  so  a big  campaign  for  funds  was  started 
at  the  meeting”  . . . Co-op  readers  will  welcome  the 
revived  Pine  Cones  periodical  of  the  Books  Unlimited 
(a  book  purchasers’  co-operative  organized  on  Roch- 
dale principles)  which  was  last  sent  out  by  Ed  and 
Helen  Ritter  from  Three  Rivers.  Now  Russ  and  Verna 
Curtis  (Three  Rivers,  Calif.)  give  it  a smart  ap- 
pearance and  chatty  news  of  books  and  co-op  events. 
One  of  these  events  we  quote  exactly:  ‘‘TO  RENT: 
to  couple  or  family  who  desire  a ‘flight  from  the 
city,’  a 2 bedroom  house  partly  furnished  on  our  3 
acres  in  Three  Rivers.  Prefer  couple  interested  in  shar- 
ing the  development  and  management  of  Books  Un- 
limited and  other  small  community  endeavors.” 


Ted  Neff  i4244  Jennings  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  at 
present:  soon  to  be  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.)  writes: 
“You  may  remember  that  we  were  (and  are)  looking 
for  a situation  where  we  could  learn  at  close  hand 
the  values  of  rural-community  life,  and  eke  out  an 
existence  at  the  same  time.  Having  no  capital  to  put 
into  such  a project  we  looked  for  a farm  already 


established  whose  operator  wouid  take  us  in  on  a 
maintenance-plus  basis  and  who  was  more  or  less 
sympathetic  to  the  general  ideals  that  go  with  com- 
munity development.  You  may  remember  that  some  of 
my  wife’s  family  are  already  established  at  Costa 
Mesa.  My  wife’s  uncle  has  started  a small  plastic  fac- 
tory and  I will  be  working  with  him  until  we  find  the 
exact  spot  for  communiteering.”  Ted  directed  a hos- 
pital unit  for  Brethren  C.P.S.:  he  and  wife  have  a 
five-months  son  named  Michael. 


In  Stanley  Hamilton’s  The  Rural  Mailbox  (quar- 
terly news  bulletin  of  the  Rural  Life  Association, 
Quaker  Hill,  Rte.  No.  28,  Richmond,  Indiana)  is  news 
of  the  annual  Rural  Life  Conference  of  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  and  the  Rural  Life  Association,  De- 
cember 12-14,  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,,  Indiana. 
Major  topics  will  be:  the  Rural  Church;  Rural  Peo- 
ple and  Education;  Rebuilding  the  Rural  Community 
— the  Farm  Family;  Cooperation  in  the  Small  Com- 
munity. The  Association  has  been  busy  collecting 
money  and  gifts-in-kind  for  the  A.F.S.C.  and  Brethren 
Service  Committee:  2,200  heifers  have  been  sent 
abroad  and  69,000  pounds  of  seeds  in  the  Brethren 
projects.  , 


Prom  Eureka,  California  reports  Ray  Hudson  (an 
architect,  builder  and  contractor)  on  a co-op  building 
group:  “'We  did  attempt  to  start  a co-op  building  out- 
fit. We  mterested  2 C.P.S.  men,  started  a house.  But 
as  the  thing  progressed  Vv'e  found  out  that  one  person 
doesn’t  start  a co-op — it  takes  a group  with  common 
needs  and  the  intent  to  work  together  to  fill  the 
need.  So  the  operation  developed  along  usual  lines — 
I am  the  contractor,  I hire  the  men  I need.  The  C.P.S. 
men  have  moved  on;  1 have  a crew  of  local  carpen- 
ters busy  on  2 jobs,  am  about  to  start  another.  Am 
always  interested  in  hearing  from  an  ex-C.P.S.  man 
with  building  skills  . . . and  am  open  to  any  co-op 
opportunities  in  the  future.” 


Friends  will  be  eager  to  congratulate  one  of  Cali- 
fornia’s most  liberal  editors  Lowell  C.  Pratt,  on  his 
twentieth  year  with  the  Selma  Enterprise,  the  weekly 
newspaper  printed  near  Fresno,  California.  Probiems 
of  the  Japanese,  the  migrant  housing-communities, 
and  the  returning  service  man  have  been  treated  with 
forthrightness  and  a fearless  liberal  interpretation 
while  not  alienating  the  community. 


Corrimuiiify  Frontiers 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

We  bear  a message  that  demands  sacrificial, 
dangerous  living.  It  is  a message  that  carries  an 
answer  to  unemployment  and  war.  One  import- 
ant aspect  of  it  is  the  world-wide  cooperative 
movement.  Education  continued  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  is  another  aspect.  Innumerable  small 
voluntary  groups  with  a sense  of  Community 
where  they  arrive  at  unanimity  without  coercion 
form  a vital  step  in  the  good  revolution.  Finally, 
we  must  evolve  the  machinery  for  a functioning 
fellowship  which  is  inter-community  in  nature. 
This  is  the  dream  of  “Community  Frontiers”  and 
it  is  with  renewed  hope  and  commitment  that 
we  merge  our  dreams  with  Pacific  Oaks  school 
into  the  bulletin  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Friends  with  whom  we  will  carry  the  burden 
of  regular  publication  from  here  on. 

With  love  to  all  our  friends, 

John  and  Alice  Way. 
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Pacific  College  opened  September  23rd  with  the 
largest  attendance  in  its  history.  Among  faculty 
changes  was  Gervas  A.  Carey’s  resignation  from  head- 
ing the  Bible  department:  naming  Loyde  Osborn  as 
Librarian  for  the  coming  year  and  appointment  of 
Galen  Miller  to  teach  Greek.  Lewis  Hoskins  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  work 
at  Shanghai.  The  college  has  received  through  the 
Lanham  Act  24  units  of  Veterans  Housing,  one-half 
of  which  are  available  to  students. 


Personalia:  D.  Thurston  Griggs  (A.P.O.  912,  c/o 
Postmaster  San  Francisco,  Calif.)  will  for  the  next  9 
months  be  in  the  American  Consulate  in  Peiping, 
China.  “This  is  a language  mission  I’m  on  for  9 
months,  after  my  work  with  UNNRA.”  . . . Carleton 
Wood  (1894  E.  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena  8)  is  President 
of  the  San  Gabriel  District  of  the  California  Chiro- 
practic Association  and  the  editor  of  a lively  bi- 
monthly bulletin  to  the  members.  . . . H.  J.  Ehngsbury, 
a printer  in  Seattle  (North  Seattle  Printing  Co.,  Box 
88,  University  Post  Office,  Seattle  5,  Wash.)  publishes 
occasional  pamphlets  explaining  the  causes  of  the  war 
in  direct,  vigorous  language.  . . . Phil  and  Eleanor 
Mayer  of  the  Walden  Round  Robin  have  moved  with 
family  Loomis  and  James  to  William  Penn  (College, 
(Oskaloosa,  Iowa)  where  Phil  will  be  professor  of 
economics. 


Ed  Ritter,  who  is  the  new  principal  of  the  School 
of  Organic  Education  in  Fairhope,  Alabama,  has  wit- 
ten  a Forerunner  pamphlet  for  the  F.O.R.  entitled 
“X-Raying  the  United  Nations.’’  (10c,  2929  Broadway, 
New  York  25,  N.Y.)  Ed  and  Helen  who  were  residents 
of  Three  Rivers  while  in  CPS  in  California  are  known 
through  their  work  with  the  book  cooperative,  Books 
Unlimited. 


The  dates  for  the  all  Friends  Educational  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiaim 
have  been  postponed  to  November  21-23.  This  will 
coincide  with  the  installation  ceremonies  of  Earlham’s 
new  president,  Thomas  E.  Jones.  We  have  at  hand 
copies  of  Dorothy  Gilbert’s  discussion  outline  “Dis- 
tinction in  Quaker  Education’’  for  distribution.  This 
j?as  prepared  to  be  useful  for  the  conference. 
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